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ABSTRACT 

Since the number of adult students engaging in higher 
education activities is growing rapidly and is expected to continue 
to climb, this paper is intended to help administrators develop a 
perspective from which to view adult learners on college campuses and 
craft programs to help faculty work more effectively with adult 
students. The first section of the paper discusses the ideal learning 
environment for adults, while the second section presents a profile 
of the adult student with respect to (1) social differences; (2) life 
experience; (3) motivations; (4) academic behaviors; (5) problems 
faced by returning adults; and (6) life cycles. Basic perspectives on 
andragogy and pedagogy are the focus of the paper's third section, 
which includes discussions of pedagogical and andragogical 
assumptions and their implications for program design. The fourth 
section deals with adult development, and the fifth is concerned with 
research findings on how adult/pre-adult students react to lecture 
versus other methods of instruction, faculty attitudes, and 
andragogical assumptions. The sixth section contains ideas for 
improving the learning environment for adults, and concentrates on 
developing structures to aid students and faculty and helping faculty 
to learn and experiment. The concluding section notes that the 
andragogical process shifts the focus from transmitting content to 
the process of helping students learn. This is followed by 76 
references, and an append 'x containing the text of an educational 
orientation questionnaire for use in determining attitudes of college 
faculty and administration. (SKC) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Unt i 1 f a i r 1 y recent 1 y , it was necessary to i nt^oduce a paper 
like this with a fairly substantial section outlining the need 
for those in higher education to be concerned with adults as 
learners. That is no longer the case. anyone who now does not- 
real ize the significant impact of adults returning to college 
has simply been asleep at the wheel. 

The number of adults engaging in some type of formal 
educational activity increased dramatically between 1969 and 1981 
going from twelva million to more than twenty million (Kelly, 
1986). The percentage of adult students in higher education has 
grown from less than 25% to about *3% in the last decade alone 
(Daloz, 1986). It now seems likely that by the turn of the 
century, approximately half of all students in higher education 
will be classed as "adult learners" (Frankel and Gerald, 1982). 

The upshot of th i s demograph i c change i n student 
popul at i on is that we are becom i ng educators of adul ts — 
whether or not we intended to— s imply because they are 
showing up in our classrooms in increasing numbers 
(Cooper, 1982, p. 32). 

How, then, can faculty adapt to teaching *-.he adults we 
increasingly find in our classrooms? Are there differences in 
the way adults learn and the way younger students learn? Are 
there some methods of working with adults which seem to be more 
effective than others? Are there any good reasons for us to 
believe that faculty need to relate differently to adult students 
than they do to traditional students? Is there anything which can 
be done to help faculty become more effective in teaching adult 
learners? What role can an administrator play in helping faculty 
adapt to ad 'It students? 

The purpose of this paper is to address this general issue 
w i th the goal of hel p i ng adm i n i strators deve 1 op a per spec t i ve 
from which to view adult learners on college campuses. With this 
perspective, an administrator can craft a program of faculty 
development which might prove useful in helping faculty learn to 
work more effectively with adult students. 



THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT FOK ADULT LEARNERS 



Much of this paper, as indeed much of the available 
1 i terature on the adu 1 1 1 earner , focuses on how to i mprove the 
learning environment for adult learners. In this regard, there 
is a natural tendancy to want to focus on specific teaching 
techniques or methods that have been shown to be most effective 
when dealing with adult learners. Should teachers of adults, for 
example, shun the lecture method and rely primarily instead on a 
discussion format? Is it better when teaching adults to include 
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the students in the decision making about content to be covered 
or to entirely prest~ucture the course material? Two reasons 
preclude this sort of "how to" approach. First, current research 
relating specific teaching methods to effectiveness of student 
learning is inconsistent and contradictory. Second, 

•• .there is much more to improving the learning 
environment for returning students than improving 
teaching methods. Such factors as the adult learners 
themsel ves , the i r mot i vat i ons, the i r probl ems , the i r 
developmental progress through the 1 i f e span, and ^heir 
adjustment to the ag i ng process are i mportant for 
i nst rue tors and adm i n i strators to cons i der • • .when 
attempting to improve the learning environment <Apps, 
1981 , p. 13). 



PROFILE OF THE ADULT STUDENT 

There are several obvious differences between returning 
adult students and trad it ional students beyond simple 
chronological age. Traditional students are 

• • • pr i mar i 1 y students , return i ng students are not . 
The returning student is first and foremost a business 
person, a homemaker, a parent of children, a community 
volunteer, a professional person, and a host of other 
roles that are a part of the lives of adults in our 
society. The role of student has to take its p'ace 
among all the other roles (Apps, 1981, p. 41). 

While it is true that traditional students are not distracted by 
many of the problems encountered by returning students, so the 
returning students are not distracted by many of the problems 
encountered by the traditional students. 

Young people growing up question whether they will be 
able to get a job, will they be able to marry and make 
that kind of adjustment, will they really be able to 
take adult responsibilities. These returning students 
have already demonstrated that they can take adult 
responsibilities. They have some ideas of the sorts of 
jobs they want, although they are less certain of their 
ability to prepare for them because of having been out 
for a time. The older students worry often whether they 
can really get back into the harness and learn again, 
but they're much more straightforward in their goals 
and less ambivalent about what it is they want to 
accomplish while they're in college. (Apps, 1981, p. 
4i ). 

Sosjjaj Pi f ferences 

Women outnumber men among returning adult students by a 
large margin, often said to be 2 to 1 . Adult students are 
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likely to have a working class background and to ^e first 
generation college students. The majority are married 
(approaching two thirds) and/or have children, Implying a heavy 
responsibility to that portion of their lives. Adult students 
are more often employed full time than are traditional students 
and are more likely to be enrolled parttime (Kelly, 1986). 

L i f e Experiences 

Adults obviously bring with them a greater quantity of 
experience and a different qualitative set of experiences than 
traditional students. They are ",..more diverse in terms of 
cl ass 9 soc i a 1 backgrounds , cul ture , and occupat i onal 
exper lence. . .( Apps, 1981, p. 41). Many writers (e.g., Kelly, 
1986 and Apps, 1981) point out that this greater quantity of life 
experience can be both an 3sset and a liability for the adult 
learner. It can be positive (as when relating abstract concepts 
to practical activity), but can also be negative when long-held 
preconceptions or prejudices hinder the learning process. 

Mot i vat i ons 

The majority of adult learners are very career and goal- 
oriented (Ke'tly, 1986) although there may be some reason to 
believe that this practical orientation toward career enhancement 
may take different forms at different ages of the adult student 
and may not be a prima motivator for those who are in upper 
middle-age groups ( Weathersby , 1977). 

For most adult students, 

...motivation to learn is high; it is the force that 
drove them back to col 1 ege. ... they Ve much more 
purposeful. They know what they want and, therefore, 
they're much more highly motivated. They are willing 
to give an extra effort because they have a goal.... 
Manv traditional students are in school because their 
families expect them to be there, they haven't thought 
of any alternative to being in school, their friends 
are all in college, and so or. Many of them do not 
have a clear goal as to why they are there. For the 
return 1 ng student , the goal for be i ng i n school i s 
usually much more clear, and thus the motivation is 
much more goal specific (Apps, 1981. p. 43). 

Ac ad em i c Behav i ors 

Apps (1981) points out that the two student populations 
differ in their orientations to learning. The traditional 
student is "highly influenced by formal education" while the 
return i ng student f s 1 earn i ng approach " i s more often i nf 1 uenced 
by informal education. 0 This difference is to be expected, of 
course , s i nee trad i t i onal students are "cont i nui ng students" who 
have s n ent much of their lives in a structured learning 
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environment. Adult students, on the other hand, have continued 
to learn but in very informal, sometimes unstructured, ways — as 
citizens involved in civic affairs, as parents, on the job, and 
so on. There may even be a predisposition on the part of both 
adult students and traditional students to feel that informal 
learning has not been learning at all; that unless it occurs in a 
classroom with a designated teacher present, it is not worthy of 
the name "learning." 

Many have pointed out that traditional students, being the 
"professional students" that they are, are more clearly in 
command of the seemingly endless details of campus adm i n i str i v i a 
( reg i strat i on procedures , genera 1 campus rout i ne , etc . ) . The 
traditional students know how to work the system, they know how 
to use the library, they have contacts for examination files and 
course notes, they are part of a network which allows them 
information on which instructors to take and which to avoid, etc. 
Such 'insider' information is rarely available to the adult 
student, at least not for a very long while if ever. 

A difference in study skills and need for remediation often 
surfaces when adult students are compared to traditional 
students. Adult students sometimes find they need help in time 
management ski lis and in learning how to concentrate. 

Most returning students come from work situations, 
whether it be the home, a business, or a factory, where 
interruption is usual and ofte . It is rare for most 
of these people to have an hour or two of uninterrupted 
time in their lives. The phone is ringing, children 
are crying for attention, a peer wants to talk, and so 
on. Being able to organize time for study and then 
being able to concentrate and not waste the time are 
problems for many returning students (Apps, 1981, p. 
45). 

Many adults have trouble reading when they return because they 
expect to read everything on all reading lists and to read 
everything the same way (Apps, 1981, p. 45). Writing papers is 
often a traumatic experience for returning adults who have grown 
unaccustor d to the activity over time. On the positive side, it 
has been noted that adult students are more likely to say "I 
think" rather than to string together an endless list of 
references as the traditional student is likely to do (Apps, 
1981, p. 46). Many returning adults have deficient quantitative 
skills. Apps estimates that most adult students, however, 
are able to overcome these deficiencies in a "relatively shore 
period of time" (1981, p. 47). 

The degree of seriousness of purpose differentiates the 
adul t students from the trad it i onal students in terms of academic 
behavior. Teachers of these students often point out that the 
adult learner is "not likely to mess around much; they want to 
get on with it" and that "they take things more seriour ly; in 
fact, they take things too seriously sometimes- .. .They want to 
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get down to business. . .and they want their money's worth." They 
don't like to have class time wasted (Apps, 1981, p. 47). 

The academic relationship of student to teacher is sometimes 
another difference between traditional and adult students, 
particularly if the teacher is very much younger than the 
student. The returning student may have clihibed the social 
ladder in the community higher than the faculty member into whose 
hands the student is now placed. The relationship between the 
adult and the teacher may have to be defined differently between 
Uie settings of on-campus and off-campus. This is rarely the 
case with traditional students. 



Prob 1 ems Faced by Return i no Students 

Apps (1981) described four major categories of problems for 
many returning students: (1) unrealistic goals, (2) negative 
self-image, (3) soc i al -f am i 1 i a 1 problems, and (4) a sometimes 
excess i ve 1 y pract i ca 1 or i en tat i on . 

Some returning students have a sense of being able to finish 

a degree program in an unreal istical 1 y short period of time. 

Others want to take excessive cl3ss loads to finish in as short a 
time as possible. 

After years out of an academic setting, many returning 
students are anxious about being able to compete in that 
environment again. Frank el (1982) noted that the adult student 
not only has to face competing with younger students who are 
accustomed to the turf, but also with a "former self which has 
been educated to some extent and has forgotten much" (p. 1 ). 

Returning students sometimes face large problems having to 
do with spouses and children and changing life styles. Many have 
to reduce their incomes drastically; marriages often cannot 
withstand the additional and new stresses; parents of both 
genders can come to feel considerable guilt about not spending 
enough time with the children. 

While the adult student's typical emphasis on practicality 
can be viewed in positive terms, some returning students "...are 
in search of easy answers, answers that appear to be practical 
and allow them to move forward with their studies (Apps, 1981, p. 
51 ) . 



L i f e Cycl es 

Critical life events (divorce, death of spouse, loss of a 
child, entry into higher levels of employment, loss of 
employment, etc.) tend to be strong motivators tor seeking 
answers through educational avenues (Kelly, 1986). 
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Adult students' reasons for enrolling in college ara 
individual, but every one of them is here because they 
are expecting a formal schooling experience to effect 
seme important change in their lives (Cooper, 1982, p. 
36). 

Given these differences between traditional and non trad- 
itional adult students and the fact of their increasing numbers 
on college campuses, it ; not surprising that much attention 
has been paid to the adult learner in recent years. Much of that 
attention has been in the form of attempting to fashion some 
explanations of how to deal with these people. The study of the 
adul t 1 earner has come to be cal 1 ed Andragogy . 



ANDRAGOGY AND PEDAGOGY: BASIC PERSPECTIVES 



Despite the relatively recent flurry of interest in adults 
as learners, the concern for teaching adults has a respectfully long 
history in the U.S. Early pioneers in the field of adult 
education included Eduard C. Lindeman who, in 1926, wrote The 
Meani na o£ Adul t Educati on and Dorothy Hewitt and Kirtley Mather, 
Adult Educat i on : A Dynamic for Democracy ( 1 937 > . Bu i 1 d i ng on 
concepts and ideas developed by these and other early writers, 
Malcolm Knowles began formulating his notions about adults as 
learners in the 1950s. By 1968, Kr. Jwles had begun to 
characterize Pedagogy as the "art and science of teaching 
children" and had begun using the term Andragogy (borrowed from 
European educators) as a 

...parallel to pedagogy, to provide a label 
for the growing body of knowledge and technology 
in regard to adult 1 earn i ng .... C Andragogy 3 was 
being defined as T the art and science of helping 
adul ts 1 earn f ( Knowles, 1 984b , p. 6 ) . 

Andragogy is based on several presumed differences in the 
way adults learn and the way children learn: (a) as one matures, 
the self-concept moves from dependency to self-direction; <b> 
maturity builds a cumulative reservoir of experience that becomes 
an increasing resource for learning; <c> as one matures, 
readiness to learn is increasingly oriented toward one's social 
roles; and (d) as one matures, one's orientation toward learning 
becomes less subject-centered and increasingly problem-centered 
( Know 1 es , 1 970 , p . 39 > . 

The concept of andragogy found fertile ground in adult 
education circles and quickly became popular. As the movement 
gained momentum, it also gained detractors. Davenport and 
Davenport (1985) chronicled what they cjlled the "Andragogy 
Debate." Some (Houle, 1972; London, 1973; Eli as, 1979) rejected 
the view that the acknowledged differences between adults and 
children demanded or warranted different theories about learning 
and emphasized the "unity of education, as opposed to a 
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dichotomous perspective" (Davenport and Davenport, p. 153). 
This perspective tended to see andragogy not as c theory, but a 
set of techniques which simply put a finer edge on our 
understanding of the general process of education. Others 
(McKenzie, 1977; Carlson, 1980) argued on behalf of andragogy as 
an important vehicle through which to develop an independent 
theory of adult education and learning, Knowles acknowledged 
that he had erred in titling his 1970 work, The Modern Pract i ce 
qf_ Adui t Educat i on s Andraaogy Versu s Pedagogy . and changed the 
subtitle of the 1979 revision to "From Pedagogy to Andragogy." 

Still others have argued that if age is an important 
variable in human learning, perhips we should devise a separate 
theoretical perspective for the very much olde«~ student and call 
it "Geragogy" (Lebel, 1978) or "E 1 dergogy" <Yeo, 1982). Knudson 
(1979) preferred "Humanagogy" and would have combined all we know 
about learning at different ages under one title. Others thought 
this all might get out of hand and 

...asked if existential differences applied to other 
groups (e.g., racial, sexual, ethnic). For example, if 
Causcasians differed ex i stent i al 1 y from Negroes, would 
that justify Caucasiogogy versus Negrogogy? Would sex 
educators be c 1 ass i f i ed under heterogogy , homogogy , or 
biagogy? (Davenport and Davenport, 1985, p. 156) 

Whether andragogy is a theory, a set of techniques or 
assumptions, or simply a convenient way to distinguish a 
perspective, the andragogical model should be one with which 
teachers of communication might be expected to resound 
intuitively. It is based on valuing 

...the learner's life experiences and need to be 
sel f -directed, draws the learner into a commitment 
to learn by responding to the learner's needs, and 
involves the learner in directing content and 
process ( Know 1 es , 1 984b , p . x ) . 

In a familiar kind of way, conceiving the differences 
between pedagogy and androgogy is to some degree analogous to the 
difference between viewing the process of human communication as 
a one-way message in a sender-to-receiver event and viewing the 
process as a dynamic transaction between persons. "The 
pedagogical model assumes that the teacher is in complete control 
of the learning situation, while the andragogical model views the 
teacher as a manager or facilitator of learning" (Sisco, 1987, 
P. 18). 

Andragogy is the classroom heir- to the thinking which spawned 
concepts such as Carl Rogers' Client-Centered therapy. It does 
seem less a theory than a way of framing thoughts about the 
learn ing/ teaching transaction. A colleague of mine who teaches 
adult education said recently that andragogy "will have served 
its purpose when we can stop using the term" (Day, 1987). 
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Those who hope to find in andragogy a concrete set of 
techniques and prescriptions for the fail-safe, most effective 
classroom methods for teaching adults will be disappointed. In 
the same way that no one best technique for teaching younger 
students can be derived from the literature on pedagogy, no one 
best technique for teaching adults can be derived from the 
literature on and^ago^y* Rather, there is a direction and a 
perspect i ve . 

In the long run, it does not appear fruitful to compare 
andragog i cal concepts to pedagog i cal concepts as oppos i ng 
entities, as one versus the other. To do so leads one in the 
direction of believing that there must be some age at which one 
ought to teach in a pedagogical fashion and another age nt 
which one ought to switch into an andragog i cal gear. Such 
thinking may lead to the assumption that there is one best method 
(or a few best methods) for teaching youngsters and another best 
method (or a few best methods) for teaching adults. That does 
not seem to be the case. Knowles has said: 

...I am not saying that pedagogy is for children and 
andragogy is for adults, since some pedagogical 
assumptions are realistic for adults in some situations 
cjnd some andragogical assumptions are realistic for 
children in some situations. And I am certainly not 
saying that pedagogy is bad and andragogy is good; 
each is appropriate given the relevant assumptions 
(Knowles, 1979, p. 52). 

I feel more comfortable thinking of CandragogyD as a 
system of concepts that, in fact, incorporates pedagogy 
rather than opposing it... vKnowles, 1964b, p. 8). 

Cross (1981/ has noted: 

Whether andragogy can serve as the f oundat i on for a 
unifying theory of dult education remains to be seen. 
At the very least, rt identifies some characteristics 
of adult "learners that deserve attention. It has been 
far more successful than most theory in getting the 
attention of practitioners, and it has been moderately 
successsful in sparking debate; it has not been 
especially successsful, however, in stimulating 
research to test the assumptions. Most important, 
perhaps, the visibility of andragogy has heightened 
awareness of the need for answers to three major 
questions: (1) Is it useful to distinguish the 
learning needs of adults from those of children? If 
so, are we talking about dichotomous differences or 
continuous differences? Or both? (2) What are we 
really seeking: Theories of learning? Theories of 
teaching? Both? (3) Do we have or can we develop, an 
initial framework on which successive generations of 
scholars can build? Does andragogy lead to 
researchable questions that wi 1 1 advance knowledge in 
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adult education? (pp. 227-228) 

It does seem useful , however, to contrast the two sets of 
concepts in terms of their basic assumptions. These assumptions, 
in turn, give rise to role definitions of "teacher" and "student" 
and to speculations of what ought to occur during the process of 
teach i ng/ 1 earn i ng . 



Pedagogical Assumptions 

Most of us have grown up within a pedagogical framework in 
our own forma 1 educat i on . 

In fact, it is the only way of thinking about education 
thac most of us know, for it has dominated all of 
education — sven adult education until recently — since 
schools started being organized in the seventh century 
( Know 1 es , 1 984b , p . 8 ) . 

According to Knowles, the basic assumptions made about learning 
and learners inherent in the pedagogical "odel are: 

1. The learner is a dependent person. This model assigns 
to the teacher all responsibility for deciding what 
should be learned, how it should be learned, when it 
should be learned, and deciding whether it has been 
learned. The student's role is simply to follow 
submissively in the teacher's direction. 

2. The foundation of the pedagogical method lies in the 
transmission of information. It is assumed that the 
student's experience is of little value to the learning 
process and that what is cr value is the experience of 
the teacher and the information which is chosen to be 
transm i tted . 

3. Readiness to learn is seen largely as a function of 
chrono 1 og i ca 1 deve 1 opment . 

4. Students are presumed to have a subject-centered 
orientation to learning. That is, they see learning as 
a process of acquiring subject matter content. 
Therefore, the content is organized into content units 
and is sequenced according to the logic of the subject 
matter • 

5. Motivation to learn is seen as coming from external 
pressures (grades, parents/teachers, negative 
consequences, etc. ). 
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AndraQogical Assumpt i ons 

The basic assumptions made about learners and learning in the 
andragogical model are* 

1. " learner is self-directing and has a need to be 

,e i ved and treated by others as be » ng respons » bl e 
r her/his own life. 

2. Adult-, learners enter into the educational activity with 
both a greater vo 1 ume of exper » ence and a d » f f erent 
qual Sty of experience than do youthful learners. The 
richer the quality and volume of experience, the roore 
that experience comes to define one's sel f- ident i ty and 
sense of personhood . 

3. Student readiness to learn is dependent upon a felt 
need to 1 earn i n order to perform more ef feet i v<3) y in 
some aspect of h i s/her 1 i f e . Readi ness i s often 
assoc i a*~sd w i th the deve 1 opmen tal task s of mov i ng f rom 
one stage of development to another, although any 
significant change in one's life circumstances might 
trigger the nee~ to learn (divorce, job change, death 
of a friend or relative, etc.). 

4. Adults have a problem-centered orientation to learning 
as a resul t of the i r read i ness r-o 1 earn be i ng dependent 
upon a felt need. 

5. Motivation to learn includes some external inducements 
(better job, more salary, etc.), but deepens to include 
a greater range of internal motivators (self-esteem, 
self-confidence, better quality of life, etc.). 



Tmpl i cat ions for Program Pes i gn 

The essent i at d i f f erence between the two per spect i ves i s 
that pedagogical methods are content or i en ted and andragogical 
methods are process or i ented > 

The Content model (pedagogy) addresses four basic questions: 

1 . What content needs to be covered? 

2. How can this content be organized into manageable 
t i me un i ts? 

3. What is the most logical sequence in which to 
present these un i ts? 

4 . What i s ( are ) the most ef f ic i ent means of 
transmitting this content? 
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Tha Process model (an sgogy > addresses seven design 
el ements : 

1. The importance of climate setting, both physical 
and psychological cl i mates . 

a. Physi cal cl i mate . Any physical setting which 
promotes or suggests one-way transmission is 
more pedagogical than andrsgogical (e.g., a 
1 ecture room w i th rows of cha i rs and a 
1 ectern > . 

b* Psychological C 1 i nate . Characteristics 
i nc 1 ude : 

1 . ) A cl imat9 of rr'jtual respect 

2. ) A cl imate of z.>] 1 aborat i veness 

3. ) A cl imate of mutual trust 

4. ) A cl imate of support i veness 

5. ) A cl imate of openness and authenticity 

6. ) A cl imate c. c pleasure 

7. ) A cl imate of humanness 

2. Involving learners in mutual planning 

3. Involving participants in diagnosing their own 
needs. 

4. Involving learners in formulating their learning 
object i ves . 

5 . Invo 1 v i ng 1 earners i n des i gn i ng 1 earn i ng p 1 ans • 

6. Helping learners carry out their learning plans. 

7. Involving learners in evaluating their learning. 



ADULT DEVELOPMENT 

At the heart of the current concern w i th adul ts as 1 earners 
is the fairly recent interest in describing the major life 
"tasks" which form the basis for the study of adult developmental 
patterns . 

Qu i te obv i ous 1 y , the 1 i terature on devel opmenta 1 psycho 1 ogy 
is vast. In th«=» last 25 years, that literature has grown 
considerably witi regard to ^iult lifespan development and 
descriptive accounts of adult life cycles. 

A dsscr i pt i on of that 1 i terature i s very much beyond the scope 
of th i s paper and will not be rev i ewed here i n any depth • 
Suffice it to say that the major contribution of adult 
developmental theorists to the study of adult learning lies in 
deepening the argument that human beings do not stop developing 
and changing once they have reached adulthood. Many different 
conceptual schemes have been presented to explain and describe 
this development. Jung was one of the first to attempt to 
divide adulthood into stages. For Jung, adulthood could be 
understood as consisting of two parts: early adulthood and late 
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adulthood with the approximate age of 40 as the transition period 
with each segment having its own characteristics. Others have 
divided and subdivided adulthood many different ways and have 
described many different phases or stages through which adults 
pass and during which certain life tasks are accomplished. 
(See, for example, Erik son, 1963; Bromley, 1966; P< rry , 1968; 
Hav ighurst, 1972; Sheehy, 1976; Lev i nson , 1978; and Kegan , 1982.) 

What seems important about developmental theory for the 
present discussion is not so much the specific details of a given 
theoretical scheme as much as the recognition of movement, of 
change, of development throughout the life cycle. If life is, 
i ndeed , more comp 1 ex than i s suggested by the mechan i st i c 
metaphor of a watch running down (Daloz, 1986), then education 
and educators have much to learn about how most effectively to 
deal with these life changes. It is the function of teaching to 
facilitate in significant ways this life development — however it 
is conceptualized. It is the function of teachers to be there 
for adult students as mentors, not as simple dispensers of 
i n format i on . 

It is reasonable to expect that if adults continue to 
develop throughout life and thus are at different points in 
their lives than are younger students, then at least some of the 
differences between them as learners should be significant enough 
to warrant different teaching methods and approaches to the two 
populations. If so, it is also reasonable to expect that 
research should be able to isolate those differences and inform 
our instructional practice. What, then, does the research tell 
us about alternative instructional approaches to the adult student? 



RESEARCH FINDINGS ON DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
ADULTS AND YOUNGER LEARNERS 



Unfortunately, the research is not very helpful yet. Backus 
(1984) reported a wide variety of studies which have attempted to 
sort out the value of pedagogical teaching strategies compared to 
andragog » ca 1 teach i ng strateg i es w i th reference to student 
achievement and concluded that "...the research evidence is 
unconvincing for any particular strategy when applied at the 
university level..." (p. 13). Backus also noted that "very few 
studies have created experimental situations to test the validity 
of the andragogical premises set out by adult education 
theorists" (p. 12). 

An overv i ew of some current research rel at i ng to 
andragog i ca 1 and pedagog i cal approaches conf i rms th i s concl us i on . 

Lecture vs Other Methods 

Oddi (1983) reviewed studies of adults concerned with the 
effectiveness of the lecture method as compared with other 
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methods in regard to the acquisition of knowledge and to 
attitudes of student satisfaction. On both dependent factors, 
results were mixed. When comparing lecture with discussion 
methods, no significant differences emerged in two studies 
(Slaten, 1973; Whitehead, 1974) while in a third study the 
lecture method produced "marginally significantly better" results 
in cognitive gain than did the case/discussion method ( Rothman , 
1980). When lecvure was compared to sel f-d i rected study, the 
findings were again mixed. One (MacNeil, 1967) indicated that 
lecture/discussion was more effective than the self-directed 
method, while another (Godorov, 1979) found no differences. 
Thr»3e other studies ound no differences in cognitive gain when 
lecture alone was compared to sel f-d i rected learning (Redditt, 
1973; LsLance, 1975; Witherell, 1979). On the other hand, three 
studies found t'.e sel f-d i rected method to be superior to the 
lecture method (Himmel, 1972; Magnus, 1973; Baldwin, 1979). 

With regard to student sat i sf act i on i nd i ces , three stud i es 
showed students held more positive attitudes for self-directed 
methods than for lecture methods (Himmel, 1972; Kazeran i , 1977; 
Baldwin, 1979). Two found no differences (MacNeil, 1967; Spring, 
1979) and one round negative attitudes expressed for the self- 
directed method (Witherell, 1979). 

Michler and Zippert (1987) found that "adjusting teaching 
methods to coincide with the learning preferences" of adult 
students resulted in significantly greater gains in achievement 
as measured by CLEP scores over those who were taught by the 
traditional lecture method for a course in social sciences. 

Check (1984) found that the adult learner "prefers an 
eclectic theoretical approach to teaching and learning" and that 
"their favored mode of learning was through the lecture and 
discussion approach." This study did not find support for the 
often stated proposition that "adults prefer a great deal of 
freedom in choice of content...." Additionally, "the adult learner 
accepts the practice of testing. However, a large majority of the 
adults wanted a test that included both objective and subjective 
i terns . " 

Buchanan and Sherman (1981 > found that adults may exhibit 
characteristics usually attributed to adult learners in theory 
(e.g., independent, self-directed, etc.) in areas where they have 
developed skills (i.e., in their chosen professions), yet may 
behave and conform much like a traditional student in areas where 
they havo sk i 1 i gaps. 



Facul tv A tt i tudes 

Galerstein and Chandler (1982) investigated the attitudes of 
faculty at the University of Texas-Dallas concerning the adult 
learners in their classrooms and found that on the whole, the 
faculty did not change their teaching methods to accommodate the 
needs of those learners. Further, a large percentage of the 
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faculty thought there was no distinction between the quality of 
the adult learners and the traditional students. Neither did 
they take student goals into account in their plans for the class 
nor did they alter their teaching methods for the nontrad i t i onal 
students who were integrated into their classes. No actual 
observations were made to confirm or disconfirm these faculty 
v i ews . 

Beder and Dark en wa Id (1982) attempted to discover if faculty 
do tend to teach adults differently than pre-adults. They 
surveyed teachers from elementary through college level and found 
that the teachers' perceptions of their instructional behavior 
were dependent upon their perceptions of the students' learning- 
related characteristics as outlined by theory and upon their 
beliefs that different age groups should be taught differently. 
The differences they found were greater for the extreme age 
ranges implying a continuum of differences rather than a sharp 
dichotomy for the age groupings of elementary school students, 
high school students, traditional college students, and 
nontrad i t i onal adul t col 1 ege students. They reported e i ght 
differences of teachers of adults when compared to teachers of 
pre-adults. Teachers of adults in this study reported: 

1 . Greater use of group d i scuss i on 

2. Less time spent on classroom discipline 

3. More varying of classroom teaching techniques 

4. Less time spen' on giving directions 

5. More relating of class material to life experiences 

6. Less tight structuring of instructional activities 

7. More adjustments made in instructional content in 
response to student feedback 

8. Less emotional support provided to individual students 

Extending this inquiry, Darkenwald (1982) performed 
additional analyses on these data and found two orthogonal 
factors emerging which were labeled "Responsiveness" and 
"Control." These factors appeared to be similar to the "Teacher- 
Centered" (Pedagogical) and "Learner-Centered" ( Andragogi cal ) 
concepts offered in the literature as well as to factors 
identified earlier by other researchers as stable factors in 
differentiating teacher behav ior--"Trad i t i onal " (or Task- 
oriented) and "Progressive" (or Person-oriented) teacher 
behaviors (Ker linger and Pedhazur, 1968). 

Gorham (1985) also found that teachers claimed to alter 
their teaching behaviors to accommodate learners based on the 
particular age group they were teaching. In going beyond this 
self-reported perceptual data, however, she could find no 
evidence of actual behavioral changes or differences of teaching 
behavior when actual observations (using the Flanders interaction 
analysis system) were added to the research design. Gorham also 
found that teachers with more formal education in adult 
educational methods "...tended to be in the 1 ess responsive group 
of teachers..." (p. 207) and that the only teachers in her study 
"...who altered the environment in their adult classes were 
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women..." <p. 207). It is worth noting that Gorham suggested 
that " ...the most cogent prescription might be to define 
responsive teaching techniques as the approved practice for 
educators at all 1 evel s — i ncl ud i ng pre-adul t educat i on --rather 
than on developing a separate theory applicable only to adults" 
(P. 207). 

AndragoQ t cal Assumptions 

Lindsey (1984) offered a broad review of relevant research 
in gauging teacher effectiveness in adult education and concluded 
that the 1 i terature reveals 

. . -d i sappo int i ng i neons i stent , and often con trad i ctory 
resul ts from see,, i ng s i ng 1 e , i sol ated . . . teach i ng 
behaviors that correlate highly with student 
ach i evement ( p . 4 ) . 

Lindsey also noted that research in adult education "is typified 
by Equal i tat i ve] descriptive case stud i es ... and Equant i tat i ve] 
survey studies" (p. 4). Tellingly, Lindsey pointed out, as have 
many others , that effort after effort to derive a list of the 
essential skills, desirable personality characteristics, and the 
fundamental knowledge needed for teachers of adults has resulted 
in a broad characterization which does not 

d i f f er marked 1 y from fundamenta 1 character i st i cs for 
ef f set i ve instructors of chi 1 dren and 

adol oscents .... Th i s shoul d be expected , however , s i nee 
these categor i es have been condensed— frequent! y 
through the appl i cat ion of factor analysis — into 
necessar i 1 y broad concepts < p . 3 ) . 

Knox (1980, p. 94) gave such a list as referred to by 
Lindsey. Knox listed five desirable personality factors for 
adult educators which are mentioned repeatedly throughout the 
literature although sometimes with different names! Self- 
Confidence, Informality, Enthusiasm, Responsiveness, and 
Creat i v i ty . 

Cont i ( 1 985 ) found that a Teacher-Centered approach was more 
effective with adult students in a GEO program than a Learner- 
Centered approach, but found the reverse to be true for an Adult 
Basic Educat ion/Engl ish as a Second Language program. Conti 
specul ated that these resu 1 ts m i ght poss » b 1 y to be due to the 
difference in classroom task. That is, in a more highly structured, 
goa 1 -or i ented env i ronment < such as the GED c 1 ass ) the Teacher- 
Centered (or pedagogical ) approach may be more relevant and 
effective regardless of student age. 



See, for example, Arreola (1983); Dar 1 i ng-H3mmond , Wise, and 
Pease (1983); Cohen (1981); Schaloch ( 1979); McDonald and Eli as 
(1976); Shavelson and Dempsey-Atwood (1976); Kulik and McKeachie 
( 1975). 
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Rosenblum and Darkenwald (1983) found no differences between 
experimental and control groups when testing for the effects of 
adult learner participation in collaborative planning of a course 
on either achievement or satisfaction variables. 

Fox (1984) found no significant relationship between 
learning style of respondent as measured by the Learning Style 
Inventory (LSI) and scores on evaluative statements or 
preferences for lecture or small group methods. 

Holmes (1980) found a positive relationship between 
educators identified as highly andragogical and their 
i nterpersona 1 behav i ors . Andragog i ca 1 or i entat i on was measured 
by Hadley's Educational Orientation Questionnaire CE0QI3 ( 1975) 
and their interpersonal behaviors were measured by the 
Fundamental Interpersonal Relations Orientation scale (FIRO-B). 
Highly andragogical instructors loaded high on FIRO- 
B*s "Expressed Affection" factor. However, no relationship was 
found between interpersonal behavior and those instructors 
identified as pedagogical. 



IMPROVING THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT FOR ADULT STUDENTS 



Communication educators should not be too surprised to learn 
that the research reported here does not give us much direction 
in terms of specific "how-to" tips or "the ten most effective 
techniques to use" when dealing with adult students. It 
shouldn't surprise us because the process of human interaction is 
one of the most compl ex s i tuat i ons we humans encounter . 
Practically every variable related to the quality of being human 
is called into play every time we interact with each other and 
the interaction we call by the name of "Teaching" is certainly no 
exception. To learn that we have not yet sorted out all the 
variables involved in teaching adults should not surprise us any 
more than to learn that we have not yet sorted out all the 
important variables which constitute effective communication in 
general . 

The situation is muddied even more because exemplary 
teachers of adult learners have been identified and observed 
without revealing any one specific classroom technique which can 
be shown to be more effective than another. That is, some 
teachers who re 1 y al most exc 1 us i ve 1 y upon 1 ectur i ng have boen 
identified as excellent teachers of adults while yet others, 
identified as equally effective, rely entirely or mainly upon 
group discussion or some other particular classroom approach. 
(See Heath, 1980 and Daloz, 1986 for an expansion on this theme.) 
The specific techniques used appear to be less important than an 
overall orientation based on many, if not all, of the assumptions 
articulated in the andragogical model. 

The teach i ng/ 1 earn i ng s i tuat i on i s but one spec i f i c 
communicative context in which we ask how teachers can become 
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more effective as facilitators of that particular transaction in 
the same way we ask how we can become more effective as 
facilitators of communication in any other context. Much work 
1 i es yet ahead • 

Lacking specific direction, then, for effective classroom 
techniques from the empirical literature, what direction can be 
derived from the theoretical and descriptive literature to 
enhance the learning environment for the adult learner? Here are 
a few things we can think about and can do now. 

General Thoughts 

Andragogy represents an ideal to work toward in the effort 
to maximize the potential for learning for each individual 
student. It is not likely that any cf us can be fully learner- 
centered, but there are ways in which we can strive to make our 
» nstruct i onal sett i ngs more andragog i cal when appropr i ate . 
Remember that the concepts of pedagogy and andragogy are not 
necessarily antithetical for a given group of learners. It is 
not. "Pedagogy vs. Andragogy." Rather, some situational factors 
need to be accounted for in determining the appropriateness of 
the approach in any given setting. For example, given a high 
level of uncertainty for many new returning adult students, it 
may be appropriate to use some pedagogical approaches at first 
(high degree of structure, content orientation, etc.) and then 
move into a more andragog i cal mode as the anxiety levels settle 
down and the adult can be more effectively drawn into taking 
responsibility for her/his own learning. 

The first thing to remember is that 

...to effectively teach adults, we must respect their 
maturity, broader experiences, and higher degrees of 
motivation. It means knowing why they are taking your 
course, adjusting at times to their personal situations 
and nurturing those who are new at being a collge 
student ( Cooper , 1 982 ) . 

A second point to remember is that the type of teacher 
characterized as "Responsive" ( » .e, an emphasis on the person as 
a learner rather than on content, flexibility in classroom tasks 
and methods , encouragement of part i c i patory 1 earn » ng , 
"democratic" atmosphere, etc.) may be the most effective type of 
teacher for any population — regardless of age (see Darkenwald, 
1982 for a discussion of this concept). 

...the most cogent prescription might be to define 
respons i ve teach i ng teachn i ques as the approved 
practice for educators at all 1 evel s, focusing on 
1 ifelong learning — including pre-adult education — 
rather than on deve 1 op i ng a separate theory app 1 i cab 1 e 
only to adults (Gorham, 1985). 
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A third point to remember \s* Learners first/Content 
second. Increase the amount of shared responsibility with 
students by finding ways to actively involve them in the process 
of planning to learn (setting goals for themselves), learning 
(implementing their 1earn'»ng plans), and evaluating their own 
1 earn i ng . 

The following characteristics of adult students as compared 
to trad i t i onal students seem i mportant to cons i der i n dev i s i ng an 
j nstruct i onal approach. 

Character i st i cs of Adu 1 1 Learners Impl y i ng Strengths 

— Broad d i versi ty of back grounds and r i ch exper i ences 
— More accustomed to se 1 f -d i rected behav i or 

— Approach 1 earn i ng w i th strong sense of respons i b i 1 i ty and 
mot i vat i on 

— Need to feel t i me i s we 1 1 -spent and that mater i a 1 is 
rel evant and pract i cal 

Character i st i cs of Adu 1 1 Learners Impl y i ng Weaknesses 

--Uneasiness and possible anxiety from long absence from 
c 1 assroom 

— More compet ing demands on t i me 1 ead i ng to preoccupat i on 
with outside responsibilities (jobs, families, civic 
dut i es, etc . ) 

— Poss i bl e unreal i st i c sense of t i mef rames for goal 
achi evement 

— Unf am i 1 i ar i ty and possible frustration with educational 
admi n i str i v i a (registration procedures, etc.) 

— Some basic skill levels may be low (quantitative, 
wr i t i ng , study sk i 1 1 s ) 

G i ven an andragog i cal or i entat i on , then , adm i n i strators 
can help create a more effective learning environment for adult 
students in two major ways: ( 1 ) By developing administrative 
structures which help adult students overcome some of tne common 
difficulties facing them in returning to the college environment; 
and (2) By facilitating faculty efforts ro become more effective 
teachers of adu 1 ts i n structur ing a 1 earn i ng env i ronment for 
faculty to (a) Learn more about adult students and (b) Aid 
faculty in developing more appropriate classroom approaches to 
thi s popul at ion . 



Some of the speci f ic characteristics 1 i sted here were adapted 
from Cooper (1982), although the categorization of them as 
"Strengths" or "Weaknesses" was not impl i ed by Cooper's 
d i s^uss i on . 
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Devel opino Adro i n i strat i ve Structures to Aid Students 

The trad i t i onal col 1 ege or un i vers i ty adm i n i strat i ve and 
service structure has evolved over the years 5n terms o r meeting 
the needs and demands of its traditional students. Only in very 
recent history have many institutions begun trying to accommodate 
the adult stud3nt. As faculty, we have not had to think much 
about (and certainly not worry much about) the administrative 
support services designed to help the traditionally aged learner. 
If students have a problem, there usually exists somewhere on 
campus an office providing a service to help. Faculty 
responsibility at the departmental level has tended to be just 
knowing about the services available and referring students to 
that office. The newer adult students have brought different 
problems with them and many times existing student services 
simply do not do the job for them. At least for the time being, 
many of us may have to help fill in the gaps for our adult 
students at the departmental level or at least to help coordinate 
existing services to the benefit of our adult students. 

Recognizing the time problems of many adult l€3rners, it may 
be advisable to reschedule some classes into nontrad i t i onal 
timeframes (evenings, weekends, two-three hour blocks, etc.) or 
locations (for example, at an industrial plant or an office 
complex where a concentration of students might work) (Miller, 
1987). 

To help counter some of the problems described as common to 
many adult learners (anxieties about returning to college, lack 
of a student network, unrealistic expectations, etc.), it might 
be helpful to develop some sort of peer counselor, program in 
the department. This approach could help newly enrolled adults 
develop some immediate connections with other ddults in the 
department and facilitate the development of a support network 
which otherwise might be missing. Providing a general 
or i entat i on to the study of commun i cat i on ; f ac i 1 i tat i ng i mportant 
interaction with other adults who have similar situations; 
developing a system for organizing student feedback; and even 
tutoring could be positive results of such a program. 

To aid students in overcoming some of the more common 
problems associated with low skill levels, a department might 
organize the appropriate student services personnel to provide 
your adult students with specific services such as reading skills 
classes, quantitative skills classes, and study skills classes. 
It is not safe to assume that because these services already 
exist on your campus, the adults in your program either know 
abou'~ them or feel comfortable in availing themselves of the 
services without some encouragement. Some adult students may 
feel uneasy or even ashamed about seeking out these services. 
Simply granting them "permission" to feel good about using these 
services may well make the difference between success and failure 
for some of your adult students. Some have found an "intake 
or i entat i on sess i on" useful in he 1 p ing adul t students d i agnose 
themselves and their skill levels. See Frankel (1981) for a 
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description of one such "Study Habits Assessments" workshop. 

Developing Adro i n i str at i ye Structures to Aj d Facul tv 

One suggestion for an administrator is to do nothing- This 
would be appropriate if all your faculty are already excellent in 
their approaches to adult students. Of course, one would want 
some evidence that ( 1 ) the faculty are indeed already responding 
to the needs of the adult learners and (2) that there is no need 
or benefit to be derived from additional effort expended in that 
di rect i on . 

Assuming, however, that we can all continue to grow 
professionally-including in our teaching effectiveness, an 
administrator would do well to focus faculty on the need for 
special attention to be paid to adult students and to facilitate 
faculty efforts in that direction. On the whole, there is a need 
to encourage and facilitate faculty to undertake the study of 
adult learners and to experiment with classroom techniques. 

Since there is probably no good reason to assume that the 
administrator in question here is any more (or less) capable of 
effectively teaching adults that her/his faculty, it might be 
wise for the administrator to participate in any faculty 
development effort which is devised. 

Of course, it must be kept in mind that administrators 
should not expect to do anything to faculty, but rather should 
expect to work with faculty on this task. Overall, learning how 
to work more effectively with adult learners hinges upon the 
quality of the time faculty spend thinking about and discussing: 

-'-The nature of the teach i ng/ 1 earn i ng transact i on i tse 1 f 

--The variables presumed to be associated with adults as 
1 earners* rel at i ve to younger students as 1 earners 
(i.e., comparing and contrasting the principles of 
pedagogy and andragogy ) 

--Techniques which faculty members have found useful in 
a 1 ter i ng the i r teach i ng approaches to move i n the 
direction of andragogical ideals. This can be especially 
useful when departmental faculty share those ideas with 
each other whether formally or informally. 

The effort to assist faculty to think about these topics 
could be organized into a formal faculty development program or 
cou 1 d be f ac i 1 i tated 1 ess forma 1 1 y by departmenta 1 d i scuss ions, 
reading lists, etc. The impact upon faculty may be greater, 
however, if an administrator stimulates interest in the topic by 
structuring a faculty development program for those who would 
like to pursue the topic. In fact, most faculty are inherently 
i nterested i n becom i ng more effect i ve teachers . For those who are 
not interested, voluntary participation in a faculty development 
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effort is not likely anyway. 

If a formal faculty development program is thought desirable, 
it might be useful to organize the effort at an institutional or 
divisional *evel. Since the study of adults as learners is not 
based on specific disciplinary content, many different 
disciplines could be represented without harming the development 
effort. Perhaps the Adult Educatior Division or Department on 
your campus can be involved as facilitators in this effort. 
Lacking that, there are some packaged faculty development 
programs available which might be useful (e.g., Cooper, 1982). 

Helping Facu 1 tv Learn more about; Aduj ts as Learners 

Whether the faculty development program is organized 
formally or informally, some or all of the following thoughts 
might be found useful. 

Reinforce with the faculty a thought that all of us know, but 
sometimes tend to forget — teaching is not something which is done 
to students, but rather is done with students. 

Provide an opportunity for the facult* to assesr themselves 
as "Content-Or i ented" (i.e., pedagogical) or "Student-Oriented" 
(i.e., andragogical ) by using an instrument such as Hadley's 
Educational Orientation Questionnaire CE0Q3 (1975) as a beginning 
point in thinking about one's own teaching and its relation to 
adult students. ( NOTE * a copy of the EOQ is included in this 
paper as APPENDIX A. ) 

Many of the references listed in this paper would be good 
places to start in developing a list of basic readings on adult 
learners. Almost any of the major works in the area will provide 
a good beginning point for someone unfamiliar with the literature, 
but a few might be pointed out as especially good. For a basic 
introduction to andragogy, see Knowles (1980), Cross (1981), 
Knowles (1984a), Davenport and Davenport (1985), and Kelly 
(1986). For a view of how these principles can find their way 
into actual practice, see Apps (1981), Knowles (1984b), 
Brook field ( 1985), and Brook field (1986). My personal favorite 
as both a general introduction to helping adults learn as well as 
specific discussions concerning the implications of developmental 
theory is Daloz (1986). Daloz's book, Effective Teaching and 
Mentor ing, is not only highly readable but is remarkably 
sensi t ive to the essontl al human ity invol ved in the 
teach i ng/ 1 earn i ng enterpr i se . 

Administrators can help faculty move in the directions 
implied by andragogical principles by emphasizing that adults are 
more than just older than traditional students. They tend to 
arrive in our classrooms with different characteristics which 
need to be accounted for in order most effectively to work with 
them. The following points need to be made: 
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Adult learners tend to be more sel f-di rected than pre- 
adults. This implies the learner's capability and 
responsibility for helping to decide what should be 
learned, how it should be learned, and whether it was 
learned. That is, students should be allowed to share 
at least some of the responsibil i ty for the 
teach ing/1 earn ing process by involving them in mutual 
planning, self-diagnosis, formulating the i r learning 
objectives, the i r learning plans, and evaluating to 
some degree their own learning. 

Adult learners bring with them a quantity and quality 
of experience which can be a rich resource for both the 
instructor and the student. This implies the necessity 
for faculty to ge~ to know not only the experience 
brought to the class by the students, but also the 
meaning of that experience for the student In order to 
help him/her use it to advantage in learning the 
part i cul ar content of the course • 

Adult learners tend to be more ready to learn than 
traditional students as a result of developmental 
issues or changes in their lives which have occurred. 
This implies less need for instructors to "invent" 
motivational devices than to discover what potent 
motivators already exist for their adult learners. 
Readiness to learn for adults is more likely to be 
based on perceived problems in their lives as opposed 
to traditional students who are more willing to be a 
"sponge" ready to soak up whatever information is 
offered . 

Adult learners tend to be more probl em-focused as a 
resul t of the i r read i ness tc 1 earn be i ng dependent upon 
a felt need. Learning tends to be defined in terms of 
being able to apply the information in some meaningful 
way within the context of the learner's life or 
cognitive structure. Younger learners tend to perceive 
learning as just knowing the information. This implies 
the necessity for an instructor to help the learner 
build connections between the motivations which already 
exist and the content being dealt with. This also 
challenges the teacher to attempt to arrange the 
content in ways which correspond to the learner's 
logic, rather than to the logic of the content itself. 

Adult learners tend to want to discover the 
applications for the content under consideration, 
particularly as those applications might apply to the 
issues which brought them to the classroom in the first 
place. This can lead to incorporating some learning 
experiences into the classroom setting which go quite 
beyond that restr i ct i ve env i ronment , such as 
i nternsh i ps or pract i ca exper i ences on-s i te i n area 
bus i nesses and i ndustry . 
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The importance of pyscho 1 09 i ca 1 and physical cl i mate 
setting cannot be overlooked. In fact, Knowles (1984b) 
feels psychological climate may be the most important 
factor of all to consider in developing an andragogical 
approach to 1 earn i ng • 

A 1 though not deal t with in th i s paper , there are some 
aspects of the ag i ng process wh i ch may be i mportant to 
the learning environment. Apps (1981, pp. 83 f f ) notes 
that while the ability to learn does not seem to be 
highly affected by the aging process, the "...ability 
to function does change with age." Apps presents a 
good overview of some physiological aspects with which 
teachers may need to deal • 



Aiding Facul tv to Experiment wi th Classroom A pproaches 

It does seem important to establish a cognitive foundation 
for a faculty development effort as a springboard for faculty 
discussion and understanding of adult learners. However, 
developing only written materials or presenting information about 
adult learners, no matter how well-done or structured, is not 
likely to do the complete job in helping faculty adapt to 
teaching adults in their classrooms. Some structure will need to 
be developed which puts some of this theoretical orientation to 
work. After all, faculty placed in this role are simply adult 
learners themselves and will need to see a practical application 
for all this material. 

A more effective way to improve teaching performance is 
to help teachers identify aspects of their teaching 
role for which they have questions to be answered, 
problems to be solved, and opportunities to be pursued. 
The staff development activity then includes 
expl orat i on of rel evant knowl edge and exper ience 
elsewhere and practice applying questions and solutions 
to task s i mportant i n the i r own teach i ng . . . .a one-shot 
staff development effort is likely to have little 
5 mpact on performance • Improvement resul ts from 
teacher persistence in a sequence of learning 
activities. Such persistence is more likely if 
teachers are committed to the importance and 
feasibility of staff development activities and if they 
are sel f-d i rected i n the i r 1 earn i ng ( Knox, 1 980 , p . 
74). 

Encourage faculty to improve their effectiveness by focusing 

on 

...manageable aspects Cof the teach > ng/ 1 earn i ng 
environment] with an amount of time and effort they 
consider reasonable. Their persistence in efforts to 
i mprove the i r performance ref 1 ects 1 earn ing somethi ng 
they can apply in their specific circumstances (Knox, 
1980, p. 73). 
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Helping faculty deal more effectively with adult students by 
experimenting with Iternative classroom approaches may be as 
much a logistical matter as anything else* The idea is to help 
faculty develop a structure in which to share ideas and 
techn i ques they * ve tr i ed and to hear other i deas from col 1 eagues. 
While the benefits of this sort of sharing over a cup of coffee 
i n the 1 unchroom i s mi jch tauted ( and perhaps to be des i red ) , the 
truth is it doesn't happen as much as we might wish it did. 
Therefore, devising a way to formalize th 5 s shading activity 
while not detracting from its sponteneity too rr.^ch becomes a test 
for- the ingenuity of the administrator. One idea which comes 
quickly to mind is to add a bit of time to a regular faculty 
meet i ng and devote that t i me to d i scuss i ng new th ings f acul ty 
have tried — e.g., development of internships or project sites at 
a local business or industry where adult students can carry out 
class projects in a real setting. It may be more fruitful, 
though , to remove th i s act i v i ty from the somet i mes not very 
col 1 eg i a 1 atmosphere of department a 1 bus i ness meet i ngs . 

In an attempt to offer some guidelines for classroom 
behavior, Cooper (1952) offers the following suggestions for 
faculty to try! 



Learning Characteristics Adapting Content and Techniques 



of Adults 



to Meet Adults f Needs 



Uneasiness and possible anxiety 
about being back in the classroom 



Create an easy, informal , 
f r i endl y atmosphere . Ask 
st .dents what they fee 1 
they can contr i bute to 
c 1 ass i n terms of the 
content or concepts to be 
covered 



Resistance to change due to set 
ways of doing things 



Prov i de opportun i t i es for 
students to analyze situations 
wh i ch can 1 ead to i nner 
mot i vat i on to change rather 
than outside pressure or 
tel 1 ing them to change. 
Ask for "I do it this 
way" contr i but i ons 



Unf ami 1 i ar i ty and possible 
frustration with educational 
adm in i str i v i a 



De-emphas i ze these aspects 

in the classroom when possible. 

Stream 1 ine rol 1 -tak i ng , 



record-keep i ng , and other 
rou+ me tasks unrelated to 
1 earn i ng . 
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Learr ng Ct aracter i st i cs 
of Adults 

Preoccupat i on w i th outs i de 
respons i b i 1 i t i es 



Adapting Content and Techniques 
to Meet Adults' Needs 

Re 1 ate content to real -life 

pr ob 1 ems . Use rea 1-1 i f e 

s i tuat i ons and exper i ences 

in problem-solving; For example, 

ask students to choose topics to 

investigate which may be put to 

re 1 at i ve 1 y i mmed i ate use 

i n the 1 earner *s 1 i f e . 



Approach learning wi^h a 
strong sense of respons ibi 1 i ty 



Keep interest al ive by 
mak i ng c 1 asses cha 1 1 eng i ng 
and st imul at i ng • G i ve 
students an opportun i ty to 
to evaluate the class and 
the i r 1 earn i ng throughout 
and to make suggest i ons 
during the course. Be 
prepared to accept negative 
evaluations and to make 
changes during the course. 



Bring a broad background of 
experience to the clcssroom 



Use personal experiences of 
students in pi ann ing and 
teaching. Create opportunities 
for students to learn from 
each other. 



Need to feel that time is 
well spent and that material 
is rel evant and pract i cal 



Keep content and approach 
as pract i cal as poss i bl e • 
Organize and prepare material 
we 1 1 so c 1 ass t i me i s not 
wasted • Br i ng i n 
pract i t i oners i f poss i b 1 e to 
reinforce the practical 
connections to course material 



The following suggestions can be used as starting points for 
faculty to consider in adjusting their instructional approach to 
accommodate the adult learner (adapted from Apps, 1981): 



Learn to know 
knowing names, 
i nterests, exp 
school , e 4- ^. . 
slow down a bi 
adul ts . Learn 
as much as pos 
course try i ng 
helpful and wh 
them . 



your students. This means more than just 
Get to know someth i ng about them--the i r 
ectat i ons , reasons for return i ng to 
Learn to be a 1 i tt 1 e more pat i ent w i th them ; 
t and be better counselors for the 

how to accept them as adults. Find out 
s i b 1 e about them , then re-exam i ne your 
to determ i ne where the course m i ght be 
ere it mi ght present d i f f i cul t i es for 
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Use students ' exper i ences as class content. "If there 
i s one fundamental d i f f erence betneen teach i ng 
traditional college-age students and returning 
students, it is the need to take into account the older 
student 's work and 1 i f e exper i ence as the beg i nn i ng 
place for learning" (Apps, p. 147). Returning students 
often have pract i cal i n format i on about course top i cs 
gained through work or life activities. Learn how to 
learn from the students. 

When possible, tie theory to pract i ce - Teachers need 
to maintain their connections to the "outside world." 
Sabbaticals spent in field settings might help 
accomp 1 i sh th i s • Other poss i b 1 e suggest i ons i nc 1 ude 
inviting community practitioners into the class; have 
students do field stud i es i nstead of 1 i brary research 
papers; develop internships or other assignments in 
area businesses, industries, agencies or other settings; 
analyze actual organizational systems instead of 
hypothet i ca 1 ones ; etc • 

Prov i de a_ cl imate conduc i ve to 1 earn j ng - Foster a 
feel ing of support for learning. Adopt an attitude of 
students first, subject matter second by starting with 
the students * i nterests , the i r prob 1 ems , the i r 
experiences, and tie them into the subject matter. 

Offer a variety of formats and techniques . Offer 
alternatives to the 50-minute class period held three 
times per week. Evening classes, weekend blocks, etc. 
might work better for the students without being 
detrimental to the subject matter. Vary the in-class 
teaching techniques by cutting down on the time that 
only the teacher talks. In addition to a standard 
lecture format, use discussions, question-answer 
periods, A-V, etc. 

Prov i de and rece i ve frequent feedback » Frequent 
and ear 1 y feedback i s i mportant for return i ng adu 1 ts . 
Traditional students know they can do the work; adult 
students may need the reassurance. In addition to 
formal feedback (grades on exams, term papers, class 
projects, etc.), it is important to provide informal 
feedback ("You're doing a good job"). For student to 
i nstructor feedback , prov i de opportun i t i es such as 
formal end of course eva 1 uat i ons as wel 1 ;js encourag i ng 
i nf ormal eval uat i ons throughou , perhaps by form i ng a 
"steer i ng comm i ttee" to forward student comments and 
concernc dur i ng the course • 

Hel p students f 1 nd resources. A problem for many 
return i ng students i s hav i ng enough t i me to spend i n 
the library to access reserve readings, additional 
readings, etc. Students can be encouraged to bring 
material they find helpful to a central location. 
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Useful mater i a 1 s mi ght also be found i n commun i ty 
locations (job sites, agencies, etc.). Encourage 
students to use f el 1 ow students as resources and 
sources of i nf ormat i on . 

Be aval 1 aj v e to students for out of cj ass contacts. It 
is important for the returning students to have plenty 
of access to f acul ty . 

Recogn j ze that adul t 1 earners are often poor test 
takers. Research indicates that adults tend to stress 
accuracy rather than speed, thus tend to not work fast 
even i f an exam is t i med . React i on t i me si ows w i th age 
and , even though the adul t may not have 1 ost any 
capac i ty to respond to test quest i ons, react i on t i mes 
may be si owed . Because of greater exper i ence, adul ts 
may read into test questions nuances which were not 
i ntended . 



It al most seems 1 ess i mportant what f acul ty do and d i scuss 
regarding techniques they have tried with their adult students 
than whether they do someth i ng and then have an opporutun i ty to 
discuss and process their experiences. Faculty might even become 
truly interested in teaching again and regain some of that fire 
we usually have as new teachers but which so often diminishes 
over time under the crush of committees, research projects, and 
rout i ne . 



For most teachers of commun i cat i on , the andragog i ca 1 
orientation should feel comfortable in its analogy to the study 
of human interaction from a process orientation. Much of the 
discussion about andragogy seems to point to the necessity of 
becoming better anal yzers of and adapters to our aud i ences of 
1 earners and to pay better attent i on to craft i ng the i nteract i on 
to achi eve a more pos i t i ve effect . 

Any faculty development program which might be undertaken to 
improve faculty effectiveness in teaching adult students is 
likely to pay dividends not only for the adults, but for the 
traditional students as well. It is difficult for me to see how 
any teacher who noves in the directions implied by the 
andragog i ca 1 mode 1 woul d not a 1 so become more ef feet i ve w i th 
traditional college students as well. The end result of 
andragogy i s to focus on the 1 earner and h i s/her 1 earn i ng needs, 
on the process of the 1 earn i ng/teach i ng transact i on , and on the 
learner as a growing person in relation to particular subject 
matter. In effect, it si mpl y moves the pr i mary focus From 
transmitting the content to the process of helping students 
1 earn . 



CONCLUSION 
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I began this paper believing my task straightforward and 
clears List and itemize what we think we know about adult 
developmental theory, disti 11 the most common needs of adults in 
an educational setting and superimpose a useful schematic of 
things a commun i cat i or, teacher ought to know and to do in order 
to adapt to teaching the adults we increasingly find in our 
campus c 1 assrooms . 

I wanted to find a wel 1 -developed body of research which 
indicated some specific techniques, some specific "things" we 
could do which would make us more effective teachers adults — 
I should have known better. The issues involved in determining 
what is most effective in teaching adults are simply subsets of 
the general issues involved in determining what is most 
effective in communicating with other human beings. And we 
haven't quite got that all figured out yet. 

Somewhere along the way, I came to believe that the important 
question of how to adapt to adult learners has to do with the 
central issue of how teachers choose to define their relationships 
and duties with their students. 

What I found instead of a wel 1 -devel oped body of research 
pointing toward effective means of teaching adults was a great 
volume of literature which seemed to be speaking to the needs of 
adu i t students , but wh i ch , i n fact , seemed to me to be speak i ng 
in a more basic way to the broader question of what constitutes 
effective teaching — period. I found an underlying theme in many 
of the discussions which implied the necessity of understanding 
the functional relationship of a teacher to his/her students as 
that of a mentor, a facilitator of learning, rather than a 
dispenser of information. I found discussion after discussion 
seemingly concluding that if one cares about one's students as 
learners, the techniques will be invented to fit the situation, 
to accommodate the i r needs--whether of younger or o 1 der students . 
I found more art than science. 

I ? m inclined to agree with Daloz C1986) when he says 



Us i ng the extraord i nary journey to 1 d in Dante f s Divine 
Comedy as an extended metaphor for the teach i ng/ 1 earn i ng 
transaction, Daloz leads his readers to see the essential 
elements of teaching through the image of a mentor. Explaining 



Educat i on ...is not a bunch of tr i ck s or even a bundl e 
of know 1 edge . Educat i on is someth i ng we ne i ther "g i ve 
nor "do" to our students. Rather rt. i_s_ a. way we stand 
In. re 1 at i on to them ( p . 40 > 



and when 



he suggests that 



The question for us as teachers is how we influence our 
students , not whether . 1 1 i s a quest i on about a 
relationship: Where are our students qo i ng, and who 
Ci we for them i n the i r .journey? ( p . 3 > 
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the importance of the journey being conceived as a joint venture 
between teacher snd learner with frequent references to both the 
Divin e Comedy and The Odyssey « Dal 02 unfolds the "...richness of 
the mentor-protege relationship as it moves from a beginning 
rescue to a downward journey toward transformation and through to 
a growing equality as the pair separates." What makes this image 
of a mentor "...such a powerful and enduring model?" asks Daloz. 
"What does it have to offer us as teachers and advisers? Virgil 
beg i ns by engender i ng trust 1 i ssu i ng a chal 1 enae , prov i d i ng 
encouragement t and offer i ng a v i s i on for the journey" (pp. 29- 
30). The reader is reminded as well that the mentor is always 
and only an emissary of the light, a channel for truth" and not 
the source of wisdom, only its embodiment (p. 30). Mentors in 
the great literary epics appear early in the journey 



...when the pilgrim is most afraid and uncertain.... 
When we feel out of control, as Dante did, we need to 
believe that others are in it. We need something solid 
to hold to until we regain our balance. Returning to 
school after years away can be a deeply unsettling 
exper i ence for many adu 1 ts . Competent though they may 
be in their work or homes, they find themselves 
suddenly at the mercy of teachers sometimes younger 
than they and in danger of ridicule from fellow 
students who could be their children.... Teachers of 
adul ts do we 1 1 to recogn i ze the anx i ety exper i enced by 
many beginning adult students. It is often masked as 
bravado or scorn. But underneath often lies a deep 
uncerta i nty— about the ability to succeed 'late in 
life,' about losing face before other students or 
teachers ha 1 f the i r age , about work i ng i n somet i mes 
starkly unfamiliar realms. Knowing it for what it is, 
we can act to relieve it gently rather than attempting 
to overcome or deny it < pp . 30-31). 



To be sure, there are differences between traditional 
students and rontrad i t i onal students which need to be dealt with 
and understood and I have tried to do that in this paper. But in 
the end, I believe that teaching which is informed by these 
differences and which is guided by behavior consciously designed 
to account for these differences will likely not be any more 
effective or less effective than the individual's teaching in 
general un 1 ess it is also gL. ided by a very clear sense of the 
importance of the role of teacher as facilitator. What may really 
matter i n the end i s one f s personal v i s i on of what teach i ng i s or 
is not — the answer one gives oneself when asking, "What business 
am I in?" To the excent that the answer is "I'm in the business 
of providing answers and information to students"-- to that extent 
one will not be as effective as one could be. To the extent that 
one answers, "I'm in the business of helping students learn" will 
one adapt to students 9 needs rather than to the spec i f i c body of 
information and content defined by the parameters of a given 
course. And that teacher, whether dealing with younger students 
or older, is likely to move naturally toward andragogical 
principles without ever needing a name for them. 
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The teach i ng- 1 earn i ng transaction is so much more than 
the mere passing of information from one place to 
another. ... Information is often a part of the process, 
to be sure . But often the gather i ng of i nf ormat i on is 
only the beginning, as the adult student examines the 
information, attempts to relate the information to his 
or her own experiences, and then works at developing a 

new meaning, a new insight, a new look at life. To 

view learning as collecting Cor transm i tt i ng J 
i n format i on i s to v i ew the teach i ng- 1 earn i ng 
transaction in only the most superficial way. Adult 
learners deserve much more than that CApps, 1981, pp. 
246-247). 



So do al 1 our students. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AN INSTRUMENT TO DETERMINE ADULT 
EDUCATORS* ORIENTATION, ANDRAGOGICAL OR 
PEDAGOGICAL 
Herschel N. Radley, Ed.D. 
Boaton University School of Education, 1975 
Major Profeaaor, Malcolm S. Knowlea, Profeaaor of Education 

ABSTRACT 

The purpoae of thia atudy vaa to develop an inatrument, the Educational 
Orientation Queationnaire, with vhich adult educatora' orientations could be 
aaaested with reapect to conatructs of andragogy and pedagogy. The Educational 
Orientation Queationnaire incorporatea aix attitudinal dimenaiona of an adult 
educator^ role: Purpoaea of Education, Nature of Learnera, Characteristics 
of Learning Ex .rience. Management of Learning Experienoe, Evaluation, 
Relationahipa of Educator to Learnera and among Learnera. 

Conatructa of andragogy and o* pedagogy were examined and the methoda by 
which vheae conatructa were operaUonalited aa questionnaire itema were 
preeented. a second inatrument. Educational Orientation Scalea, which contains 
aix bipolar scalea waa deaigned and uaed to measure the predictive validity 
of the Educational OrienUtion Queationnaire. The meana of ratinga by three 
psraona, chosen by the reapondent, on each of the six scales were used to 
meaaure predictive validity of the Questionnaire. 

The aample included adult educators from public and private educational 
inatitutiona, from business and induatry, from religioua institution, and 
from government agtcciea. The largest proportion of respondents were teachers 
vith program-directors the next classification in terms of numbers participating. 
The subjects or specialities taught by respondents included eighteen categories. 
There were 409 reapondenta whose data were useable in one or more of the 
analyses. 

For purposes of predictive validity, reapondenta wer^ aaked to aubmit 
ratinga of themaelvea by three other peraona. To develop the peraonal 
commitment by respondents that would riak such exposure waa a constraint which 
required personal explanation by the researcher. This precluded, in most cases, 
gathering data by mail. 

Reli«oility of the instrument was measured by test-retest reliability and 
coefficient alpha. Test-retest reliability measured 0.89 and coefficient 
alpha was O.94. 

The uae-validity meaaure of the Educational Orientation Questionnaire was 
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its effectiveness In discriminating among adult educators. Analyses of 
variance demonstrated that the Educational Orientation Questionnaire detected 
differences in orientation (significant at the 0.05 level or less) with 
respect to variables of : Sex, Subject Matter or Specialty, Level of Position, 
and Type of Organisation. Level of Formal Education Achieved showed 
differences in orientation significant at the 0.09 level which warrants 
further investigation. Differences in Age of adult educators were not 
associated with significant differences in orientation. 

Content validity was judged satisfactory. Predictive validity of the 
instrument based on total scores was satisfactory with coefficients ranging 
from 0.24 to 0.49. However, predictive validity coefficients based on summary 
scores of items grouped by multiple regression ranged froai 0.50 to 0.60 which 
were well above the usual for such coefficients. 

Factor analyses of the Educational Orientation Questionnaire determined 
eight identifiable factors: Pedagogical Orientation, Andragogical Orientation, 
Competitive Motivation, Pedagof *cal Teaching, Social Distance, Student 
Undependability, Standardisation, and Self -Directed Change. As anticipated, 
Pedagogical Orientation and Andragogical Orientation were dominant factors 
of the instrument. The Competitive Motivation factor displayed relatively 
large factor loadings and was invariant in all factor analyses. 

Item analysis suggested improving the instrument by replacing items to 
reinforce existing factors rather than reducing the numbor of items. 

Recommendations for additional research include: to develop alternative 
forms of the Educational Orientation Questionnaire for repeated use, to 
translate the Questionnaire into other languages for comparative cultural 
studies, to investigate relationships of the instrument with other instruments, 
and to correlate data from the Questionnaire with data from research on 
behavioral styles of adult educators. 

Copies of the dissertation are available from University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 48106 Order # 75-12. '8 
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EDUCATIONAL ORIENTATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



Address 



Zip Code 



Below are statements about education, teaching, and learning. These have been 
chosen to express several different viewpoints. 

Please note: In completing this questionnaire keep in mind that the word "student" 
means adult student, and the word "teacher" means yourself - the person filling 
out the questionnaire. In other words, your answers indicate your educational 
orientation in working with adults. 

For each statement, please put an "X" in one of the five boxes in front of that 
statement. Choose the box that indicates your attitude or position best - how 
much you agree or disagree with that statement. The five positions from which to 
choose are: 

SA - I strongly agree with this statement 
A - I agree with this statement. 

U - I'm too uncertain about this statement to agree or disagree. 
D - I disagree with this statement. 
SD - I strongly disagree with this statement. 
SA A U D SD 

Education should focus on what is sure, reliable, and lasting. 

Teaching effectiveness should be measured by sti its 1 increase 
in examination of their own feelings, attitudes, and behaviors. 

Students need a strong teacher who can direct their learning. 

It's hard to keep people from learning. 

Learning is an intellectual process of understanding ideas 
(concepts) and acquiring skills. 

Effective learning occurs most often when students actively 
participate in deciding what is to be learned and how. 

Giving examinations regularly motivates students to learn. 

Organization of the content and sequence of learning activities 
should grow out of students 1 needs, with their participation. 

It should be the teacher's respo; Ability to evaluate students 1 
achievements and assign grades. 

The ben sources of ideas for improving teaching and education 
are the students. 



SA 



SA 



( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


1 . 


( ) 


( J 


V J 


( ) 


2. 


( ) 


( ) 






3. 


( ) 


( ) 






4. 


( ) 


( ) 






S. 


A 

( ) 


U 

( ) 


D 


SD 


6. 


( •> 


( ) 






7. 


( ) 


( ) 






8. 


( ) 


( ) 






9. 


( ) 


( ) 






10. 


A 

( ) 


u 

( ) 


D 


SD 


11. 


( ) 


( ) 






12. 


( ) 


( ) 






13. 


( ) 


( ) 






14. 


( ) 


( ) 




f % 

(. J 


IS. 


( ) 


( ) 




( ) 


16. 
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Competition airing students encourages keen learning. 

A teacher by his behavior should show each student that his 
abilities and experiences are respected and valued. 

A teacher should help students accept values of our society. 

To see education as transmittal of knowledge is obsolete. 

Students tend to be much alike. 

It is a teacher's responsibility to motivate students to 
learn what they ought to learn. 

Copyright, Herschel N. Hadley, 197S 43 





SA 


A U 


D SD 




- 




( ) 


( ) ( ) 


( ) ( ) 


17. 


Clear explanation by the teacher is essential for effective 












learning. 




( ) 


( ) ( ) 


( ) ( ) 


18. 


A teacher's primary responsibility is helping students choose 












and develop their own directions for learning. 




( ) 


CM) 


( ) ( ) 


19. 


A good teacher makes the decisions about what should be 












taught, when, and how. 




( ) 


( ) ( ) 


( ) ( ) 


20. 


A teacher seldom needs to know the average students as 












separate individuals. 




C ) 


( ) ( ) 


( ) ( ) 


21. 


A teacher should not change his expressed decisions without 












unusually good reasons. 




SA 


A U 


D SD 








( ) 


( ) ( ) 


( ) ( ) 


22. 


Emphasizing efficiency in teaching often blocks development 












of an effective learning climate. 




( ) 


( ) ( ) 


( ) ( ) 


23. 


An adult education program should be evaluated by the same 












standards as other accredited programs of education. 




( ) 


( ) ( ) 


( ) ( ) 


24. 


Evaluating his achievement should be primarily a responsi- 












bility of the student since he has the necessary data. 




( ) 


( ) ( ) 


( ) ( ) 


25. 


Competition among students develops conceit, selfishness, 












and envy. 




( ) 


( ) ( ) 


CM) 


26. 


A teacher should discuss his blunders and learnings with 












students, 




SA 


A U 


D SD 








( ) 


( ) ( ) 


t ) ( ) 


27. 


A teacher should be sure his questions steer students toward 












truth. 




( ) 


( ) ( ) 


( ) C ) 


28. 


Educational objectives should define changes in behavior which 












the student desires and the teacher helps him undertake. 




( ) 


( ) ( ) 


C ) ( ) 


29, 


Most students are able to keep their emotions under good control 




( " 


% 1 


( ) ( ) 


30. 


Stu "nts sre quii;e competent to choose and carry out their own 












projects lor learni?ig. 




( i 


4 v J 


( ) ( ) 


31. 


A teacher rhould help students free themselves of fixed habits 












and patterns of thought that block their growth. 




SA 


A U 


D SD 






( ) 


( ) ( ) 


) ( ) 


32. 


Tne major qualifications of a teacher are grasp of subject 












matter and ability to explain (demonstrate) it clearly and 












interestingly. 




( ) 


( ) ( ) 


c ) c ) 


33. 


It is better for students to create their own learning activi- 












ties and materials than for the teacher to provide them. 




( ) 


( ) ( ) 


c ) c ) 


34. 


A teacher should require assignments and srade them. 




( ) 


( ) ( ) 


( ) c ) 


35. 


Use of a topical outline course plan often blocks a teacher's 










• 


perception of students 1 needs. 




( ) 


( ) ( ) 


c ) c ) 


36. 


An adult education program should be evaluated only in terms 












of its own objectives. 






A U 


D SD 






( ) 


( ) ( * 


( ) ( ) 


37. 


Competition among students develops courage, determination, 












and industry. 




( ) 


( ) ( ) 


I J I J 


38. 


A teacher should provide opportunities for warm relationships 












with students and among students. 
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* SA A U D SD 

()()()()() 39. Education should lead people to goals that result in orderly, 

reasonable lives. 

()()()()() 40. Education should increase students' critical evaluation of 

our society and courage to try new, creative, satisfying 
behavior. 

C )()()()() 41. Often students don't know what is best for them. 

()()()()() 42. When a teacher makes a mistake, he is likely to lose 

students 1 respect. 

C) ()()()() 43. Maturity depends more on continuing growth in self-understand- 
ing than on growth in knowledge. 

SA A U D SD 

CD()()()() 44. Students frequently "get off the subject" either intentionally 

or >';iintentionally. 

( ) ( ) (3 C ) ( ) 45. Education programs which tell what should be learned and how 

rarely help students learn. 

()()()()() 46. Letting students determine learning objectives wastes too 

much time in irrelevant discussion. 

C )()()()() 47. The primary concern of a teacher should be the immediate needs 

of the student. 

() () () () ()48. Grades should reflect a student's grasp of the subject or 

skill taught. 

SA A U D SD 

()()()()() 49. Assignments by a teacher tend to restrict students 1 signifi- 
cant learnings . 

( ) f ) C 3 C ) ( ) 50. Tests prepared by students are usually just as effective as 

those prepared by a teacher. 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( 3 ( ) 51. The goals a student sets for himself are the basis of effective 

learning not the teacher's goals. 

()()()()() 52. A teacher's mission is to help each student learn what he 

decides will aid him in achieving his personal goals. 

C )()()()() 53. If a teacher isn't careful, students take advantage. 
SA A U D SD 

C )()()()() 54. Considering the possible effects on students, a teacher 

should usually pla/ it safe rather than take chances. 

C) () () () ()55. Without a cooperative climate encouraging students to risk 

and experiment, significant learning is unlikely. 

()()()()() 56. A teacher who does not plan the work for a class carefully 

is taking advantage of the students' ignorance. 

C )()()()() 5V. To use students' experiences and resources for learning 

requires g-oup activities rather than such methods as lectures. 

()()()()() 58. It is a good rule in teaching to keep relationships with stu- 
dents impersonal. 

SA A U D SD 

()()()()() 59. Planning units of work should be do.ie by students and teacher 

together. 

()()()()() 60. Good teaching is systematic - set up a clear plan and schedule 

and stick to it. 
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EDUCATIONAL ORIENTATION QUESTIONNAIRE (EOQ) 

Scoring Sheet 

PEDAGOGICAL . ANDRAGOGICAL STANDARDIZED TOT AL SCORE 

ITEMS ITEMS ' ~~ 

SA = 1, A = 2, SA=5, A=4, Total Raw Score = •■••«•• 

U = 3, D = 4, u = 3, D = 2, 

SD = 5 SD = 1 Subtract * * 210.8 

!• 2. Algebraic (+ or -) 

Remainder 



42. 45^ 



46. 49 



3. 4. 

Divide Algebraic Remainder by 26 

5 * . 6. (or more accurately by 25.924) 

7. 8. 

—26 (or 25.924) 

9 * 10. • Algebraic 

11. 22 Remainder 

13 • 14. = Standardized Score 

15. 18. 

16 * 22. Percent of Adult Educators with 

17. 24. E °Q Scores Less than or Greater 

than Your Score (Standardized) 

19- 25. 

-0- 26. 



21- 28. 

23. 3o. 

27. 31.. 2ZZ 

29- 33. 

32. 35. 

34. 36. 

37. 38. 

39 * 40. For example: If your standardized 

41. 4 3# score is +1.5, then, in the theo- 

retical population of all adult 



Your 
Score 


% of 
Scores 
Less 


Your 
Score 


% of 

Scores 
Greater 


- 1.0 


15. S7 


+ 1.0 


15.87 


- 1.5 


6.68 


+ 1.5 


6.68 


- 2.0 


2.28 


+ 2.0 


2.28 


- 2.5* 


0.62 


+ 2.5 


0.62 


- 3.0 


0.13 


+ 3.0 


0.13 



educators, 6.68 percent will have 



44. 47. a score more andragogically 

* oriented (Larger) than yours or, 



alternatively, 93.32 percent will 



48. 50. have a score more pedagogically 

c-, * oriented (Less) than yours. 

53. 51. 

54. 52. 

56. . 55. 

58. 

60. 



57. ' (C) Copyright 1975 by Herschel N. Hadli 

59. 



r.Q'y 7 — + = Total Raw Score 



